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NOTES. 



THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. — Mr. John Addington Sy- 
monds's " Renaissance in Italy " consists of three volumes, entitled 
respectively " The Age of the Despots," " The Revival of Learning," 
and " The Fine Arts," with a fourth projected under the title of " Ital- 
ian Literature." The volume entitled " The Fine Arts " has been re- 
published here, and the hope is held out that it will be followed by the 
remainder of the series, which deal collectively, it will be seen, with 
the politics, the scholarship, the Art, and the literature, of the period. 
Taken together, they form a connected study of Italian culture at a cer- 
tain epoch ; yet admit of separate perusal. The volume first offered to 
the American public especially concerns the readers of the Art Journal, 
and all interested in the study of the history of Art. Nothing more 
valuable and nothing more interesting and suggestive in the domain of 
Art literature has been offered to the public. The first chapter discusses 
the relation of Art to the character and culture of the Italian people, 
the reason why painting, instead of sculpture, became the supreme art 
of the Renaissance period, the differences between modern and ancient 
Art, the relation of the Fine Arts to Christianity, the essential antago- 
nisms between piety and Art, the compromises effected by the Church, 
and the humanisation of ecclesiastical ideas by Art. Following this 
are a chapter on Architecture, and four chapters on Painting ; a chapter 
each on Angelo and Cellini, as typical figures of the Italian Renaissance, 
and a final chapter tracing the decline of the art of painting through 
the sixteenth century. The style is admirable, being perfectly trans- 
parent and simple, and yet possessing richness of colour and fulness of 
expression. The book teems with matter — copious, affluent, suggestive, 
filled with ripe criticisms, large learning, suggestive comment, and 
marked by catholic appreciation and penetrating insight. The publish- 
ers of the American edition are Messrs. Henry Holt and Co., of this city. 

Beauty in Manufacture. — Mr. Gladstone has been giving the peo- 
ple of Chester, England, his ideas — or some of them — on the subject of 
beauty in manufactured goods. " I apprehend," he said, " that you will 
agree with me that, in all the visible and material objects that are pro- 
duced to meet the wants and tastes of man, there are two things to be 
looked at. One is utility ; the other beauty." This assertion seems to 
have met with the assent that it deserved, for cries of " Hear ! hear ! " 
were heard through the hall. " Beauty," he continued, " is of various 
sorts — beauty of form, beauty of colour, beauty of proportion. It was 
of great advantage to a people to be educated in beauty. England was 
passing through very serious financial and economic straits, and she 
should husband and enlarge all her resources. There was room for im- 
provement in her industrial Art. I am going to give an opinion which 
has long since formed in my mind, namely, that an Englishman is a 
marvellous man as regards business production when he is put under 
pressure ; but that if he is not put under pressure he is apt to grow lax 
and careless, and is satisfied if he can produce things that sell." This 
description is applicable to others besides Englishmen. But Mr. Glad- 
stone proceeded to impress upon his hearers the duty of promoting a 
love of excellence for its own sake. To try to do so was not visionary 
at all ; for every real excellence, whether of utility or beauty, " has its 
price or value in the market, and it is an element of strength in the 
market," which is true to a certain extent, and when fashion does not 
interfere to create a demand for goods that are neither useful nor beau- 
tiful. America was seized with " the fever" called protection ; but when 
she learned to trust entirely to her own marvellous national resources 
and to the great genius of her people, with their labour-saving contri- 
vances, she would become a formidable competitor of England. Until 
that time, however, England need not fear America. English industry 
had all along been defective with reference to the important matter of 
beauty, and with reference to the quality called taste. " Taste is no- 
thing in the world except the faculty which devises according to lines 
of beauty, executes according to lines of beauty, judges according to lines 
of beauty" — a simple definition which has the defect of ignoring the 
important matter of colour. The advantages to France of the taste 
possessed by Frenchmen were next urged upon the audience. " It is 
well known that at this moment France is, as she has been for some 
time, the second country in the world in exports," and her position in 
this respect is owing to her taste. But in England there is a want of 
taste, and in consequence English commerce suffers. England had good 
poets — was, in fact, in the front rank of production, so far as poetry 
goes. " At any rate, there is no doubt that the English poetry of this 
nineteenth century has been ahead of the world in this nineteenth cen- 
tury." As for painting, sculpture, and architecture, England certainly 
was not deficient in the sense of beauty. " What there is, and what 



there has been, seems to be some deficiency in the quality or habit which 
connects the sense of beauty with the production of works of utility.'' 
This deficiency was to be deplored. An artisan should be made to un- 
derstand that if he can learn to appreciate beauty in industrial produc- 
tion, he will thereby do good to himself, first, in the improvement of his 
mind and the pleasure he derives from his work, and next in increasing 
his own capital, which is his labour. Mr. Gladstone's address was re- 
peatedly cheered. It deserves to be printed in full in some permanent 
shape. 

The Picture-Dealers of New York. — The regular autumn picture- 
season, just opened, has at least one notable and satisfactory feature, 
namely, that the new works bought last summer in Europe for sale in 
this country are of a much higher order of merit than has heretofore 
been the case. Of course, what are called " popular " pictures are not 
wanting. Meyer von Bremen, Merle, Escosura, Carl Hubner, and other 
old stand-bys, are still on hand, if not at the front. But the call for 
artists of purer artistic purpose is loud and clear, where a few years ago 
their very names were unknown. In view of this fact, the dealers have 
replenished their stock with what may be denominated on the whole 
the best collection of foreign oil-paintings ever brought to this country 
for sale. The Goupil Gallery, for example, has a superb specimen of 
Corot — a scene where dancing Nymphs are making melodious the land- 
scape at early morning — which is about six feet long by four feet high, 
and deserves to rank with the most important Corots ever seen in Ameri- 
ca. A Troyon of unusual size represents some Brittany peasants return- 
ing from market ; while Carolus Duran, whose triumphs most often are 
in the realm of portraiture, appears with a new reading of an old fable 
— ' The Temptation of St. Anthony.' Munkacsy, whose ' Blind Milton 
dictating "Paradise Lost" to his Daughters' was engraved by Mr. Lin- 
ton for a recent number of the Art Journal, will be represented at the 
Goupil Gallery by an interior, in which is a lady seated at a piano. Other 
principal painters are Knaus, Millet, Jules Dupre, Chelmonsky, Jacque, 
Vibert, Detaille, De Neuville, and Schreyer. At the Schaus Gallery 
extensive preparations have been made. Indeed, so many and rich are 
the specimens just brought from Paris, that Mr. Schaus has contem- 
plated the expediency of hiring a public hall in which to exhibit them. 
First and foremost is ' Les Deux Vandervelde,' by Meissonier, which 
once formed part of the Laurent-Richard collection, and which, un- 
doubtedly, is an extremely valuable work, as well as a more than cha- 
racteristically artistic one. The subject is interesting. In the studio of 
one of the two Vandeveldes — they were both artists — the other one is 
looking, with the face of a connoisseur, at a painting just finished by 
his brother, who stands near by, palette and brushes in hand, pleased at 
what are evidently some favourable comments from the lips of the fra- 
ternal critic. Rosa Bonheur, who is rarely seen in this country, and 
whose pictures are always very hard to get, is represented by a painting 
of two deer, animals that of late have received her attention and affec- 
tion, perhaps to the exclusion of oxen. The clever Frenchwoman is 
not likely to lose her hold on the pocket-books of Anglo-Saxon buyers. 
Nor does she deserve such a fate. Never the greatest among artists, 
she has long been great. Certainly no woman ever lived who has paint- 
ed so admirably as Rosa Bonheur. Other pictures are by Jules Breton, 
Corot, Diaz, and Fromentin. The Kohn Gallery presents the names of 
GeV6me, Cabanel, Bouguereau, Schreyer, Jacquet, Gabriel Max, and 
Hagborg, together with examples of Meissonier, Daubigny, and Jacque. 
The Gabriel Max, an impersonation of Nydia from Bulwer's " Last Days 
of Pompeii," shows us the blind girl descending some marble steps, and 
clasping tenderly in both hands a round basket full of flowers of varie- 
gated hues. The artist has reproduced with fine effect the impression 
of blindness, and has displayed his usual agility in the harmonisation of 
tones. 

M. Charles Clement, the French Art-critic, reviews in the Paris 
Journal des Dibats a recent interesting work by M. Alfred Armand, en- 
titled " The Italian Medallists of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centu- 
ries : an Attempt at a Chronological Classification of these Artists, and 
a Catalogue of their Works." " The treatise is distinguished," says M. 
Clement, " not only by its classification, but also by the scrupulous care 
with which the legends are transcribed, by the exactness of the histori- 
cal and biographical notices, by the precision of the dates and the mea- 
surements, and by the admirable illustrations. The artists who produced 
these medals were painters, sculptors, architects, goldsmiths, who re- 
garded them as works of little importance, yet who signed their names 
or initials to most of them." 



